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A Requisite Note For All Readers 


Before reading this paper and the accompanying interviews, some explanations are 
in order. The author wants you to know that the article was written when they were 
an undergraduate at McGill and that it originally served to fulfill the requirements of 
a year-long independent research study. The subject of the study was Cornelius 
Cardew. In particular, this meant his notations, his background as a Leftist in Great 
Britain and the British New Left itself, and the colossal masterpiece The Great 
Learning. Perhaps more than any other piece by Cardew, with the exception of 
Treatise, his legendary graphic score. The Great Learning is the best known and, to 
this writer, represents the culmination of his experiments and advances in 
experimental music notation. Those notations have stood the test of time as has his 
music, which brings us to the present. 

The spark that lit the fire for this paper was the writer’s hearing a recording of 

Paragraph 7 as performed by the original Scratch Orchestra. This led to the study 

proposal and later to a concert he produced and conducted of Paragraph 1 and 

Paragraph 7 in 1996, after organizing the Montreal Scratch Orchestra. 1 In the case of 

this article, however, the more important thing to know is that this paper is not an 

ordinary professional effort of musicology. It is the 34 page double-spaced 

exposition by a passionate, thoughtful undergraduate student that might benefit 

interested parties with respect to Cornelius Cardew’s work and life, be they 

scholars, composers, performers, conductors, fans. It’s possible it’s of interest to 

1 . A recording of that concert is slated for future release. Musicworks, in a review of 
the concert dated that same year, called the performance "exceptional". 



even those readers who might already have an interest in the work and writing of 
that undergraduate student two decades later, today a composer and writer on 
music. 2 Maybe that’s unlikely and that’s fine. 

The paper is made public tentatively but with optimism and with the 
encouragement of others. It was Tamara Levitz who over twenty years ago acted as 
my advisor and had the confidence in my ability to say something intelligent on this 
topic and, too, confidence in the topic itself during a time when Cardew was little- 
known compared to today. A good friend, Jess Werb, now a journalist and cellist 
based in Vancouver, was indispensable in engaging my ability to think through 
things. Dave Bennett and Philip Clarke, today living in Berlin and Thailand 
respectively, understood this composer well and helped make things about Cardew 
much clearer back then. In 2018, composer Gil Sanson provided the tipping point, 
reading over the paper enthusiastically and pressing for a public release. 

There are two interviews I conducted with contemporaries of Cornelius Cardew that 
are included at the end of the article. As well, in a few places, there are actual cut 
and pastes where I copied materials by hand. Scanning in images and cropping them 
was not yet an everyday possibility in 1996 in terms of personal computing. 

The writer can be reached by emailing contact@deanrosenthal.org or visiting 
www.deanrosenthal.org or www.stonespiece.com and following the contact 
information. 

2 See articles in The Ear Reader, The Open Space Magazine, and online at 
www.deanrosenthal.org/writings.htm and academia.edu at 
https://independent.academia.edu/RosenthalDean 



The Great Learning 


The Great Learning (1968-71), Cardew's setting of the Confucian text of the same 
name (from the first essay of the Book of Rites), is a masterful synthesis of the many 
disparate compositional elements and philosophical concerns (with notation, the performer, 
ensemble interaction) that had occupied Cardew throughout his career. The text (and thus 
Cardew’s settings) is divided into seven ’paragraphs’, each of which utilizes unique 
notations, performance directives, and compositional techniques that reflect an organic 
interpretation which, in performance, is wholly musically successful. The text of TGL 
expresses Confucius' understanding of the inner moral authority that governs each 
individual and describes the society that is then rooted in and structured from each 
individual citizen's moral discipline. Cardew's interest in the moral committment of each 
performer, pursued in earlier compositions {Autumn 60', Treatise) as well as his own 
moral committment to composing notations that could stimulate and satisfy both the trained 
and untrained musician in an ensemble setting render the Confucian text appropriate, sans 
chute. 

Cardew's setting of each Paragraph is crafted in such a way that the meaning of the 
text is conveyed through (or translated into) the sounding music of the ensemble and of 
each performer. His notations, instrumentations, and directives are consistent with and in 
many instances derived from the ethical and literal aspects of the text (the Chinese ideogram 
of the original text -Cardew used Ezra Pound's translation of the original- is used to 
generate musical material in many cases). Because the sheer size of the entire work 
(performance length: approximately 9 hours) precludes anything more than a generalized 
summary of each Paragraph if the work is approached as a whole, I will instead deal 
specifically with Paragraph }, a section that, with respect to this project, was realized in 
performance on March 8, 1996. 
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Paragraph 1 

The Great Learning takes root in clarifying the way wherein the intelligence increases 
through the process of looking straight into one's own heart and acting on the results; 
it is rooted in watching with affection the way people grow, 
it is rooted in cowing to rest, being at ease in perfect equity . 1 

In Stockhausen Serves Imperialism, Cardew gives a succinct description of the 

piece's musical organization which ably describes its essentials: 

Paragraph one of TGL opens with a chorus of clicking stones. Then comes an extended organ 
solo characterised by long, changing conglomerations of notes. Then the chorus, divided into 
two sections, reenters. One sections speaks the text and the other plays long notes on all kinds 
of wihstle instruments. The text over, one of the whistlers breaks into a birdsong-like 
interpetation of a string of graphic phrases derived from Chinese calligraphy, while the other 
whistlers continue holding their notes. The text is then spoken again and another whistler 
plays the solo, and so on, until all the whistlers have played a solo and the text has been 
repeated a final time, during which the whistlers all drop out. Thereupon, only a three-note 
organ chord remains and on the striking of a small bell the organ is switched off. 2 

In order to make clear the innovative and 'emancipatory' notations and structures that 
Cardew employs in this piece, it seems prudent to examine the different compositional 
parameters individually. Some of the aspects that I will consider are: sound sources, choir 
technique, and unique notation with respect to both ensemble and individual performance 
possibilities. 

The musical material that Cardew developed and created is important in relation to 
the text in several ways. Cardew's sound sources for the Paragraph 1 are as follows: a 
choir (voice), stones (played by the choir), organ, whistle/flute (performed by the choir), 
and bell. Each of these sound sources reflect the natural, ethical purity that the text sets 
forth. The organ part is played by a trained musician, and all musical activity is 

1 Cornelius Cardew. The Orem Learning. tcxt:Confudus, trans. Ezra Pound. London: EMC Pub., 1972. 
P-2 

2 Cornelius Cardew. Stoekhausen Serves Imperialism, p, 124 
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coordinated by a conductor, but the choir, which provides multiple sound sources, is a 
mixture of trained and untrained musicians. In this setting, Cardew allows for the 
integration of untrained perfomers with trained musicians, and negates the 'elitism' that 
standard notation supports in its exclusion of all non-musically literate, but musical people. 

In a sense, Cardew’s setting is indeed, 'rooted in watching with affection the way people 
grow.' Simply by giving the untrained musicians an active role in the choir (speaking and 
playing whistles and stones), he creates a performable notation that anyone who can read 
English, whistle, and interpret a visual symbol may play. 

While the notation itself deserves individual attention, we can first see the 
compositional structure and relate it to traditional forms. The piece's musical form retains 
many characteristics of the 'developing-variation' form of the late romantic composers. 

For example, the clearly marked introductory section (the stones performed by the choir), 
is followed by a developing organ solo which climaxes and gives way to the spoken text of 
the choir. The choir, through repetition of the text and variation of the interpretive whistle 
solo, contributes the largest part to what can be considered as an ongoing developing- 
variation form. The piece closes with the sound of a Chinese bell, which signifies 
benediction, at which point the organ is shut off and the air pressure in the pipes dies out, 
creating strange glissandos which fade into silence, closing the piece with a quasi-cadential 
gesture. Paragraph 1 also retains links to the traditional forms by including such ensemble 
elements as the conductor, the accompancst (the organist), and the choir. 

What is singularly unique about this particular Paragraph are the notations for the 
choir, a group of trained and untrained musicians. This, in particular, is where Cardew's 
compositional ingenuity is readily seen. There are three aspects of the choir's notations in 
Paragraph 1 that present successful solutions to the problem of providing a notation that 
untrained and trained musicians can peform together in a formal, musical context. At the 
beginning of the Paragraph, each member of the choir performs a notation on two stones. 

The notation itself is divided into short phrases of noteheads and stems which fall above 
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and below a lone, central staff line. The notation is to performed intuitively, as each 
performer see fit, and is coordinated by the conductor. 


r 



This particular notation communicates and engages the individual performer in 
several ways. It allows each individual in the choir to take an active role in shaping the 
musical phrase that they will play, performed on a percussive 'instrument' or 'tool 1 - two 
stone- (in the most genuine and primitive sense of the word) that anyone with two hands 
and a visual orientation can interpret. In the course of performance, each choir member is 
contributing to the whole, through their own individual musical choices of interpretation, 
while maintaining a consistent relationship to each other by means of the conductor. Also 
important and interesting is Cardew's references for the ’stone’ notation, which, through 
(he romanization of each letter in the transliterated Chinese, is transformed into a consistent 
rendering of note-heads. This is also apparent in the above example. 

Another aspect of Cardew's notation in Paragraph 1 that remains consistent with the 
original text while providing the untrained musician with tangible musical material is the 
relationship between the 'whistle' music and the spoken text. After the organ solo (itself a 
quasi-improvisational part notated in standard notation with alterations), the choir is split 
into two sections of whistlers and speakers. Whle one section intones the text in 
communal group, further intensifying the psychological meaning of each phrase of words, 
each performer of the other section performs a whistle drone on his or her own chosen 
note. Again, the individual's choice of pitch, and the use of their own whistle, a personal 
sound source, contributes to performer's musical freedom, as well as to the compositional 
and musical equality of the choir. The group whistling creates a cluster of pitches which 
contribute a resonant, hovering quality to the sounding music. 
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After the text is spoken, one whistler performs a 'whistle solo', while others 
continue to provide a whistle ostinato. The solo notation is derived directly from the 
Chinese ideogram or 'character' that represents the text of the Paragraph. This is 
accomplished as follows: 



TA 




The notation of this section is particularly interesting for several reasons. It 
requires a certain type of instrument for performance (something with a slide or continuity 
of sound, rather than instrument of fixed pitch, like a piano), and in Paragraph I, Cardew 
specifies the individual's own whistle as a suitable source. The notation is to be 
interpreted, "by each whistler as he or she sees fit," allowing the trained and untrained 
performer various performance possibilities. 3 The notation creates a patterns that can be 
interpreted into distinct melodic and rhythmic material. This renders the notation much 
more formally useful to the performer than other, more indeterminate types of notation 
found in Cage's works (the Variations, for example) or Cardew's own previous 
experimental notations (Octet 6}Treatise). The 'whistle solo' successfully fufills 
Cardew’s concerns with individual and the relationship between the performer and the 
composer by giving any performer concrete material that is easily, yet freely interpretable, 
provided the performer has the willingness to approach the notation and a sense of the 
visual orientation required to read any notated symbol, linguistic or musical. It is 
musically successful because it gives the individual performer a distinct notation to present 
a unique and personal melodic 'solo' against the harmonic framework of the whisting 
choir. 


3 Cornelius Cardew. The Great I .earning , p.3 
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Timbraily and texurally, the music that results is peaceful and naturalistic; it 
presents a genuinely original setting that is consistent and reflective of the ethic of the text. 
Cardew has suggested that Paragraph 1 presents, "a mystic awe at the grandeur of the 
universe," 4 The piece when performed is not musically vacuous, as one may (and many 
did) expect from a group of untrained performers who whistle and click stones, but 
surprisingly austere and ceremonial. 

In Paragraph 1, the dynamic between each musical interaction of each ensemble 
member is rooted in each performer's own moral committment to the framework outlined in 
Cardew's notations and directives. The music reflects the individual contributions of each 
performer's 'voice' and relies on each choir member's compositional and musical 
responsibility, evident in their unique responses to the notation. The overall success of the 
piece is defined by the individual's personal contribution (as opposed to the depersonalized 
technicality of the traditional orchestral performer) to the whole of the sounding music in a 
manner that is far beyond the limits of standard notation and far more unique than the 
results of them as well. 


4 Cornelius Cardew. Stockhausen Serves Imperialism , p. 124 
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Into the Sixties-Cardew and the New Left 


Considering that Cornelius Cardew's musical achievements have in many cases 
been remembered as politically motivated, it seems important to explore the political climate 
of the late fifties and the early sixties, about the time that Cardew was coming to some 
prominence in the contemporary British music scene. The relationship between the musical 
development and the political development of post war -Europe can be seen to have several 
important parallels. This requires a brief overview of the progressive musical climate in 
which Cardew was being nourished as well as description of the political activities occuring 
within the same period. 

The composers who had gathered at Darmstadt in the early Fifties to spearhead the 
new movement in music had effectually proposed a complete break with tradition, which 
was clearly evident in their musical output. Their music took the form of integral serialism, 
an offshoot of Schoenberg’s revolutionary method for composing with twelve-tones. 5 

Important pieces such as 'Structures la‘ or the 'Piano Sonata #2’ by the young 
French composer Pierre Boulez, or works with similar structures such as Karlheinz 
Stockhausen's "Kreuzspiel" were animatedly discussed by the young avant-garde, whose 
goal it was to wholly recontextualize the musical past. Other progressive works, like 
Gyorgy Ligeti's 'Atmospheres' or Iannis Xenakis' "Metastasis" presented new modes of 
organizing sounds and were completely audibly distinct, except for the instrumentation, 
from the music of the European past. The bleak realization that the enlightenment ideals of 
Kant and Hegel had somehow given birth to the fascist German state that committed one of 
the most horrific genocides in human history gave cause to the young composers of the 


5 Although it was actually Schoenberg's pupil, Anton Webern, who proved to hold the most influence over 
the young serial composers. This was due to Webern's lack of'decadent' romanticism and his structural 
economy. 
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period to start anew, and look for fresh musical ground. Important teachers, like Rene 
Leibovitz and Oliver Messaien, provided training in Schoenberg's techniques, and posed 
new questions of musical structure to the young generation of composers (Oliver 
Messaien's piece 'mode de valeurs et d’intensites' was particularly important piece and 
keenly influenced Boulez). Across the ocean in New York, John Cage’s ideas about 
indeterminate composition were poised to inspire a whole generation of young 
experimentalists, among them, the young Cardew. The numerous contemporary 
developments in musical composition were in many ways paralleled by the growing 
political concern that many of the young intellectuals found relevant to their personal, 
creative causes. 

In the mid 1950's, Cardew was studying composition and piano at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. In 1957 he was awarded a scholarship to study electronic 
music on the continent and from 1958 to 1960, he worked as an assistant to Karlheinz 
Stockhausen in Cologne. Stockhausen was one of the young leaders of the continental 
avant-garde and it was during this formative period of Cardew's studies that he 
collaborated with Stockhausen on the creation and performance of 'Carre' (literally 
’square’}, a piece for four orchestras. Also during this time Cardew attended important 
concerts of American avant-garde music, performed by John Cage and David Tudor; these 
later bore influence on Cardew's own compositions. 

The political climate in Britain during Cardew's university years also provided 
fertile ground for young political activists, who have since been considered as under the 
movement of the 'New Left'. Although Cardew himself was not overtly involved in the 
upsurge political movements taking place in London and around England during the late 
fifties, it seems important to grasp the political and intellectual climate in which his 
compositional ideas matured, for the impact of this period on his later political involvement 
can then be considered in a broader context. As a young composer, the late 50's and early 
60’s represent the formative stages of Cardew's intellectual and political thought which 
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would later influence his role within the British avant-garde and its development. As well, 
a brief history of the New Left provides a link to the Marxist-Leninist ideas that Cardew 
would eventually hold. It also provides the ground for a discussion of Mao Tse-Tung's 
brand of communism, and its influence on Cardew's musical composition and political 
activities. 

In 1956, while Cardew was in London studying composition and piano at the 
Royal Academy of Music, the New Left was beginning to emerge on its own as a unique 
political movement, spurred on by several circumstances. Britain at this time, like the rest 
of Europe, was coming to grips with the labor industrialization and political restructuring 
that had taken place in the decade following the close of the Second World War. Thus, the 
main circumstances were, roughly speaking, consumer capitalism and the Cold War. As 
well, the formation of a unified New Left was spurred on by particular international 
political events. Both the Hungarian Revolution and the Suez Crisis, occurring in the latter 
part of 1956, were important historical moments that further rejected Stalinism and Western 
imperialism. During both of these events, the crumbling labour movement in Britain and 
the deterioting political situation helped contribute to the formation of a new, socially 
concious group of citizens and intellectuals. The two international events represented, "the 
boundaries and limits of the tolerable in politics." 6 In London, while Cardew was a still a 
composition student, the events in Hungary and the Suez roused radical street protests, the 
likes of which had not been seen since the 1930’s. These events stirred the public's 
political conciousness and, in the British context, prepared a moral and political ground on 
which New Left planted its roots. 

Another important facet of the growing New Left in Britain was what was referred 
to as the ‘middle-class radicalism', which also flourished in the mid-1950’s. This phrase 
referred to the non-traditional political and intellectual popular protests that were occurring 
within British society. Two typical examples of this trend were the 'angry' literature and 

6 Lin Chun. The Brilish New Left . Edinbugh: Edinburgh University Press, 1993. p.viii 
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drama of the bourgeois artists, and the ami-bomb movements. One particuarly important 
cultural event in the ferment of the ‘middle-class radicalism' was John Osbourne's play, 
'Look Back in Anger' (1959) which introduced the phrase, "angry-young-man," soon to 
be popularised by all those sharing a certain indignation against the political apathy of their 
society. This play, with important lines such as, "there aren't any good, brave causes left," 
created excitement in London, and critics proclaimed that it represented the authentic tone of 
the 50's, the tone of protest. 7 Other important social events that led to the formation of a 
British New Left included the formation of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND) 
in 1958, which included eminent social thinkers such as Bertrand Russell. As well, other 
sources of protest that led to a unified New Left included two journals, the Universities and 
Left Review and the New Reasoner. Although these two journals were founded 
separately, they both served to publish and disseminate social critiques and reactionary 
political commentary. The ULR journals were edited by four young socialist 
independents, all with Oxford connections, including Charles Taylor, while the The New 
Reasoner was edited by dissident communists. Both of these journals provided important 
academic, intellectual underpinnings for the political movement of what was to become the 
New Left by a fresh generation of intelligentsia. 

The ULR group attracted considerable attention in universities throughout Britain, 
and the lectures and discussions that they promoted were well attended. Throughout the 
discussion, the lectures, and the publication of the journal itself, the ULR editors 
concerned themselves with, "linking (the) criticism of capitalism with modern culture...in 
terms of class prejudice, privihdges and oppressions from the viewpoint of 
modernisation." 8 The New Reasoner included similar goals in its literary efforts, but 
remained directed at political critiques of Stalinist ideology and frank discussions of the 
Party's crisis. The three distinctive characteristics of faulty Stalinist ideology outlined by 


7 Ibid., p.6 

8 Ibid., p.I4 
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the numerous editorials in the Reasoner claimed anti-intellectualism, moral nihilism, and 
denial of the creative agency of humanity as the negative result of the Russian totalitarian 
system. The independent British communists felt a strong moral indignation regarding the 
deep dichotomy between what they saw as essential human, social values and the actual 
social totality in the Soviet Union in 1960. and found it necessary to face up to what 
Stalinism really meant: fascism and bloodshed. Edward Thompson, in an article in the 
New Reasoner, coined a position for the leftists in England when he defined their stance as 
'socialist humanism' in what was the first anti-Stalinist statement by a British communist. 
Later on, in the early sixties, the New Left adopted the humanitarian stance as their basic 
intellectual position, and elaborated on this theme of social justice in varied critiques, which 
will receive consideration momentarily. 

Both the Universities and Left Review and the New Reasoner shared a number of 
the same contributes and both provided a important forum for socialist discussion at the 
early stages of the New Left. The actual process of the formation of a unified New Left 
began with the unification of these two journals. Both of the journals were considered 
journals of socialist humanism, and when The ULR and New Reasoner were merged into 
New Left Review in January of 1960. the editorial board committed itself to clarifying the 
direction of the growing ’New Left 1 movement, which in essence was a movement of ideas 
at that time. Accordingly, the editor of the NLR. Stuart Hall, (who was entrusted with this 
position by mutual consent) sought this end through socialist education, analysis, and 
propaganda and which would bring . 'a genuine dialogue between intellectuals and 
workers." 9 The results of the NLR's public actions at that time were limited, however, and 
were mainly reserved for the intellectual elite that bothered to concern themselves with such 
problems in the first place. This, of course, directly correlates with the artistic crisis that 
Cardew faced in the late sixties and early seventies when, in his efforts to create a music 




and that would incite the proletariat to act, he found to his dismay that the avant-garde had 
failed dismally to induce political action. 

During the early sixties, when Cardew gaining prominence as a young composer 
who had aligned himself with the ideology of Cage and the American experimental 
tradition, The New Left Review had become Britain’s most important forum for Marxist 
ideas which, thanks to the journals' independence, were developing outside of both the 
Communist party and the other formal Marxist organizations. While it is not apparent that 
Cardew was directly motivated by Marxism at this time, or for that matter, had any 
connection with the ULR, there are still important parralleis that can be made between John 
Cage's work, which had deeply stimulated Cardew's interest in musical organization and 
notation and the writings of the young New Left. 

Cage's use of indeterminacy or 'chance' as his principal compositional device 
(Cage derived sections of his compositions by tossing coins in accordance with the ancient 
Chinese oracle, the I-Ching. as well as considering other factors, such as the imperfections 
on a sheet of manuscript) provided a critique of the existing compositional systems, and 
protested against the classicism and decadence of the European canon. Works such as 
'Credo in Us', which uses sound recordings of selected late romantic composers (Dvorak, 
Brahms, etc.) and pits them against Cage’s percussion music simultaneously, may be 
looked back upon as one of the first post-modern collages which in the present day 
plurality of composed musics, had helped serve to 'destroy' the European cultural 
infrastructure that hung (and still hangs) over contemporary art-music. 

In a type of intellectual parrallel, articles such as Charles Taylor's, ’What's Wrong 
with Capitalism.' which appeared in the May 1960 issue of the NLR, typified the 
intellectual’s form of cultural critique by relating Marxian concepts and analysis to the 
social situation in I960 Britain. Taylor's article detailed the 'imperialist' systems that were 
embedded in the capitalist ventures of both the public and private sectors, and then related 
them to the problems of the working class while providing a rough outline of possible 




social reformation. While the content of Cage's work and Taylor's is not directly 
comparable due to obvious limitations (unless considered by musical sociology, which in 
this case would complicate matters even further), it is worthwhile to note that both of Cage 
and Taylor's outputs were directed against or in sharp contrast to the existing musical and 
political modes of thought, and that both retain the tone of protest that later became the 
hallmark of the British avant-garde, and to an extent, the British socialists who fought for 
political change throughout the sixties and seventies. 

In the New Left Review, the discussion of culture and politics became the primary 
realm for analysis and essays similar to Taylor's were written by Stuart Hall, and the other 
young co-editors. Stuart Hall recalled, "the discourse of culture seemed to us 
fundamentally necessary to any language in which socialism could be redescribed." 10 
Publication of important essays such as The Uses of Literacy (1957) by Richard Hoggart 
and Culture and Society’ (I95S) by Raymond Williams led to important debates over the 
issues of working class culture and 'class conciousness’ as related to culture. While these 
papers feulcd debate in the early sixties, and provoked discussion between the intellectuals 
and the politicians, they would have had little to do with Cardew's compositional 
development, but it is still interesting to note that in 1974, with the publication of 
Stockhausen Serves Imperialism , Cardew renewed many of these debates himself. In 
Stockhausen Serves Imperialism, Cardew criticized the avant-garde's position in 
contemporary culture, and launched political assaults against John Cage and Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, claiming their work to be the work of cultural imperialism. As well, he 
included repudiations of his own 'bourgeois' compositions, such as The Great Learning. 
Cardew's political writings, however, were a long way off, and in the early 60's, he 
instead concerned himself with other problems specifically relatedto the uses and 
development of musical notations which would lead to the performer’s 'emancipation'. * 11 

10 Ibid., p.24 

11 This was particularly evident in the article Cardew published in , as well as in his Autnm 60' or Octet 
61* (please see addendum) 





During the same period, but in different circles, the young intellectuals of the 
New Left were discussing the 'moral revolution' that they considered at hand. The 
common position of the New Left stressed humanized social arrangements, quality of life, 
and democratic self-activity as opposed to over-centralized bureaucracy and state 
monopoly. As well, most of the New Left who believed in the virtues of discourse not 
only wrote about their ideas in the ULR and other university journals, but also served as 
tutors at Labor colleges, in support of the worker's education movement. The youthful 
optimism and responsibility that the new generation of intellectuals had generated was 
poised for the what the New Left now considered inevitable: social revolution. 

In retrospect however, the leftists were too over-ambitious in their desire for radical 
change. In world views, they hoped for a type of 'positive neutralism', which included 
international stands for nuclear disarmament and planned trade with a fundamentally 
neutralist bloc of free trade associations. New political relationships with newly 
independent and undeveloped countries were sought out in hopes that non-exploitive 
relations could, with proper political stimulus, move towards socialism. These optimistic 
views were fueled only by self-determination however, and the New Left underestimated 
the political obstacles to be overcome, such as the Cuban missle crisis and the Sino-Indian 
border conflict. These political events made the 'third way' (a New Left slogan) of positive 
neutrality unviable; the thought that backed the 'third way' had remained to be realized by 
the social totality. 

A decade or so later, Cardew faced a similar reconciliation with social reality 
regarding his efforts to 'incite the proletariat' with his music. Beginning in 1973, and 
continuing until his death in 1981, Cardew became a full-fledged social communist and set 
about writing the 'people's music', which consisted mainly of harmonized part songs with 
politicized lyrics, such as The Turtledove (1973) or The Worker's Song (1975). 12 With 
this music, Cardew hoped to expose the capitalist bourgeois hierarchy embedded in the 

12 These ahe taken up in a later section of the paper. 









works of the musical avant-garde and 'shuffle his feel over lo the side of the workers' (this 
phrase, used by Cardew, has its roots in one of Mao Tse Tung's statements about the 
music-worker in society). Unfortunately, the bulk of his music was received with 
confusion by the elite avant-garde (at whose concerts Cardew's pieces were performed) 
and failed to gain much exposure in other circles. The overtly politicized music of Cardew 
will be given more direct discussion at a later point, however, but it is worthwhile to note 
that even throughout the 1960's, one sees in Cardew's notations { Treatise, Octet 61, 
Schooltime Compositions) an effort to inspire the performer (i.e. the individual embedded 
in a social context) to act on his own. Cardew himself made the following insight 
regarding certain difficulties that he encountered: "Notation is a way of making people 
move.. .the notation should do it. Trouble is, just as you find your sounds are too alien, 
intended 'for a different culture', you make the same discovery about your beautiful 
notation: no is willing to understand it. No one moves." 13 Cardew's avant garde notations 
were composed with the intent to stimulate the performer into musical action, and a parrallei 
is seen in his music of the seventies, where the pieces are performed in hopes of 
stimulating the audience to political action, or at least political conciousness. Cardew's 
notation’s parallel, in a sense, the 'third way' of the British New Left, if one considers the 
community interaction of the performance ensemble, or the relationship between the 
composer and the performer as ideological. 

In the 1950's, John Cage had said, 'a composer is someone who tells someone else 
what to do.'; Cardew had realized that this was a poor social situation and experimented 
with musical notation in an effort to examine the means by which a composer 
communicates to a performer. Cardew's efforts in notation (most notably Treatise), if seen 
as an abstract method of inquiry into social organization (that between the composer and the 
performer, and between the performer and the musical ensemble as well) explore the same 

13 Cardew, Cornelius, "The Music of Cornelius Cardew," by John Tilbury. Cornelius Cardew Memorial 
Concert , (sound recording) Loudon; Impetus Records, I98L p.4 







social dynamic that the New Left espoused throughout the sixties: positive neutrality. 
Cardew's graphic notations provide a viable compositional alternative whereby the 
performer of the music must play a direct role in shaping the actual content of the music, as 
opposed to being told exactly what to do, as in standard notation. In other compositions, 
Cardew explored varied aspects of social interaction as well. The Great Learning (1968- 
1970), wiitten specifically lor the Scratch Orchestra, came closest to realizing the social and 
musical equality of the performers involved. It Infilled certain social mandates completely: 
in Paragraph 7, each individual performer becomes a unique microcosm of the sounding 
music. In socio-political terms, each 'citizen' is a microcosm of the social totality. 


The 'Red Decade'. Compositional Negation 
Throughout the mid to late 1960*5, the New Left in Britain had transformed itself 
from a small populist movement to a wider, vigorous, more politically theoretical 
interventionist movement. The international situation, as reflected by the Czech protests, 
the Chinese Cultural revolution, and the war in Vietnam, was characterized as the 'red 
decade' by the New Leftists, but now held less viable prospects for immediate change. 
Instead, the British New Left began to focus on the situation at home. This shift in 
priorities was accompanied by a subtle, yet discernable movement which Chun 
characterizes as the 'new' New Left. 

The 'new 1 New Left was, in general, more informed of contemporary thought and 
culture and offered detailed examinations of contemporary British capitalism much like (for 
example) Taylor's, but now offered new social strategies to combat it. The 'new' New 
Left was different in several ways. By the beginning of 1963 the NLR had reorganized, 
and despite a common focus on culture, their emphasis on priorities was quite different 
than before. By the time the NLR reorganised, il was already clear that the first New Left 
had failed as a political movement. After the reorganization, there developed a remarkable 





body of theoretical analyses to which both generations contributed. 14 The old New Left 
was now seen as never having moved beyond attacking society on its own terms, and thus 
marked no more than a renaissance of traditional social criticism, rather than the sought 
after social revolution. 

The reorganized New Left's main trend regarding the cultural and political analyses 
of the time was to confront the social realities and reveal the true nature of the changes that 
were occuring within the capitalist system. The New Left now recognized that the post-war 
capitalist systems had indeed been accompanied by institutional changes. These included 
welfare service, macro-planning, increased Yatiorilisation', and more state intervention in 
the public sector. Pressed by a powerful labour movement, the capitalist system had 
moved towards more social accomodation for the working classes. The phrase, ’new 
capitalism' now entered into the New Left's vocabulary. Notable among the social 
critiques of this period (often published in NLR) were 'Out of Apathy’ (1960), 'Towards 
Socialism' (1965) and 'The May Day Manifesto' (1967-68) The New Left's criticism of 
domestic problems (the 'new capitalism' in Britain) now centered on Labourism. Tom 
Nairn's study of the Labour Parly (1964) was a unique contribution: it attempted a 
theoretical explanation of the capitalist agenda. It pointed out several problems, including 
the overwhelming conservatism of the British society and the failure of intellectuals to 
furnish the working class movement with a revolutionary ideology. 

Again, in an intellectual parallel, one sees that Cardew’s innovative experimental 
notations of the mid-sixties provide a de facto critique of the ruling compositional ideology. 
Standard notation, common-practice serial ism, and neo-classicism are all negated in 
Cardew's compositions; what emerges instead is a clear concern with the individual and the 
multiple relationships between the performer, the notation, and the composer. By 1967, 
with the completion of Treatise , Cardew had provided the performer with a new form of 


* 4 Lin Chun. The British New Left , p.61 






revolutionary musical ideology: the longest and most detailed graphic composition ever 
written, (please see addendum) 

Cardew's Treatise was performed shortly after its completion by John Tilbury, an 
important British pianist and exponent of avant-garde music whose relation to Cardew is 
much like David Tudor's relationship to John Cage. Tilbury's insightful comments about 
the piece describe how Cardew's notation negates the traditional approach to composition 
and inspires alternative performance practice: "Treatise releases music from the constraints 
of conventional notation; it demands new concepts of time, new sounds, and new attitudes 
to old sounds, which many classically trained musicians seem unable to bring to it." 15 
Tilbury rightly pronounces several important notions that Cardew's compositional ideology 
of the mid-sixties furnished for the performer in Treatise. Cardew's concern with the 
unique musical response of each individual performer sets his notations apart from many of 
the other graphic approaches to musical sound. Whereas American experimentalists such 
as Morton Feldman and John Cage sought to emancipate the sound itself, Cardew sought 
to emancipate the performer. Other composers explored various notations as a means to 
convey unique instrumental sounds ( Luciano Berio's Sequenzas are excellent examples 
of scores like this), but in Treatise, as well as other important pieces of Cardew's that were 
influenced by musical graphics such as Schooltime Compositions (1967) or Memories of 
You (1968), the concern with the performer's uniquely individual committment to the 
notation is tantamount to the quality of the performer's interpretation. Although few 
attempted the work in its entirety. Treatise remains historically prominent simply because 
of its scope and depth, as well as for the influence it exerted on other compositional trends 
of the period. After Treatise, the notion of the performers 'control' as well as his or her 
creative contribution became the most prominent compositional issue for Cardew, which he 
would eventually address in the Draft Constitution of the Scratch Orchestra. 


5 John Tilbury, "The Music of Cornelius Cardew." (notes to sound recording) p.6 




Cardew's compositional development throughout the sixties remained closely 
connected to, although independent of, the issues and developments that the British New 
Left were facing. In an interesting parallel to Cardew’s concern with the performer's 
creative control, the New Left took up the issue of the worker's control in the 'May Day 
Manifesto' (1967-68), which was written by Raymond Williams, a prominent New Left 
writer, and supported by the now senior editors of the NLR, as well as several prominent 
young New Leftists. The May Day Manifesto Committee was formed in August 1966 by 
Williams and versions of the Manifesto were first printed in 1967, and later jointly edited 
by Williams, Thompson, and Hall in May of 1968. In a fairly general assertion, the 
Manifesto stated that: 

"The need to gain control over the productive process and over real wealth is 
the same need as that for the extended care of people, in work, education and 
housing, or in old age, sickness and disability. It is the assertion of different 
priorities, against internal and limited priorities of capitalism. Only when 
there is democratic control, over the whole process of production and 
investment, can a human distribution be steadily achieved. " 16 

The production of the May Day Manifesto could be seen a slight revival of the early 
New Left because it once again defined socialism as a type of humanism, but the members 
of the May Day Committee believed that the theoretical and practical implications of the 
May Day Manifesto would instead have a type of 'New Left emphasis' leading to certain 
political and social manifestations. The May Day Manifesto was seen as an expression of 
'new' New left solidarity. Unknown to the New Leftists at the time, certain revolutionary 
events were already on the precipice of affecting advanced capitialist society. 

Following the publication and events surrounding the May 1968 May Day 
Manifesto , but generally unrelated to them, were genuine revolutionary movements which 
took place in a variety of places in and outside of Britain. These included civil rights 


16 Raymond Williams, el al. quoted in The British New Left , p. K6. 





struggles in the United Suites, strikes and factory occupations in France, Germany, and 
Italy, as well as protests against the war in Vietnam everywhere. Many young leftist 
students in Britain now worshipped revolutionary models such as Che Guevera, Ho Chi 
Minh, and Mao Tse Tung. Other 'New Left thinkers' such as Sartre were also recognized. 
During many of the national and international social uprisings and in their aftermath, the 
NLR editors repeatedly stated that their task now was to achieve the total critical foundation 
of socialist ideology that had been missing and destroy the reformist nature of English 
social thought that had helped maintain the ruling class hegemony. This new position 
found its first expression in Anderson's 'The Origins of the Present Crisis' (1964) and later 
in 'Components of the National Culture' (1968). Both of these writings were cultural 
analyses which continued to attack the general pattern of national culture while introducing 
revolutionary theoretical trends (hat had developed elsewhere to British readers. 

In May of 1968, Cardew was teaching a course in experimental music at Morley 
College in south London and had also been appointed as Professor of Music Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music. Although Cardew disliked the formal atmosphere of the 
university as well as the standard teacher-pupil relationship, he had found it financially 
necessary to find work as an educator as well as a composer. The British composer 
Christopher Hobbs, who studied with Cardew and later became a member of the Scratch 
Orchestra recalled that, "Cardew was a teacher in spite of himself. Although he never 
imparted any formal knowledge to his students [and] never analyzed the scores of the 
modern classics, he taught us nevertheless, almost unknowingly." 17 Cardew's teaching, it 
appears, retained many aspects of his other various interests, too. He read Shelley to his 
students, continued his own musical investigations in hopes of engaging the musically 
trained and untrained performer, and taught a course in experimental music that yielded 
many unique results, among them the first two paragraphs of The Great Learning . While 
at Morley College, Cardew also became increasingly engaged with the political thought of 

17 Christopher Hobbs. "Cardew as Teacher," in Perspectives of New Music . vol.XX, p.2-3 (finish) 
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Karl Marx and to a degree, Mao Tse Tung, as well as various other leftist thinkers brought 
to the attention of the British public by the New Left. Further stimulated by the social 
aspect of the production of music and increasingly alienated from the established social and 
musical conventions, Cardew fused his musical and political leanings together and formed 
a new musical ensemble. The Scratch Orchestra. The Draft Constitution for the Scratch 
Orchestra, which defined and delimited the conventions and the activities of the Scratch 
Orchestra, was written in May of 1969 and was published in the Musical Times in June of 
the same year (please see addendum). 

The Draft Constitution, a truly unique document of the musical times in which it 
was written, presented an outright negation of the convential musical standards of the 
'classical' performance ensemble and a negation of the ruling class hegemony in classical 
music. It contained sections which outlined the deconstruction of 'popular classics' 
through a technique that, coupled with improvisation, amounts to variation and 
destruction. 1 s In other sections it detailed the form and function of Improvisation Rites 
(ritual improvisations conducted by the entire group as an inititation into performance or 
rehearsal). Scratch Music (short, individual accompanimental compositions performed by 
each member of the SO), and a Research Project which was, "an activity obligatory for all 
members of the Scratch Orchestra, to ensure its cultural expansion" 19 (Cardew's political 
leanings find their expression here, too). The Draft Constitution aiso categorized the type 
of compositions that would be performed by the Scratch Orchestra (in full and in earnest), 
which included pieces by LaMonte Young {Poem), Terry Riley (In C), Karlheinz 
Stockhausen {Aits den Sieben Tagen) , Christian Wolff (Play). As well, the Draft 
Constitution outlined the ultra-democratic procedures of the decision making process that 
extended into each of the Orchestra's activities, including organizing concerts and rehearsal 
activity. 

1 Works such as Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. Brailing Requiem, or Mozart's Elite kleine Nachtmusik 
tell into this category. 

19 Cornelius Cardew, Scratch Music . Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1974. p.l 1 






The Scratch Orchestra consisted of trained musicians, untrained musicians, 
composers, office workers, and other artists who joined together under the rubric of 
'musical enthusiasts' to perform and develop a variety of approaches to making music. 
The Orchestra operated in the public sphere from 1969 to (roughly) 1974, producing 
diverse concerts in diverse performance spaces throughout England and on the continent. 
The group enjoyed a fair amount of success, becoming one of the leading ensembles to 
espouse the avant-garde music of the period (overseas, some compared it with the Fluxus 
movement in New York, also the Portsmouth Sinfonia, under Gavin Bryars). Between 
1972 and 1974, however, the Orchestra became divided over the political priorities of its 
many members, split into several sub-groups (such as the Scratch Ideological Group), but 
despite many internal contradictions, managed to hold together. 

In its final two years, the Scratch Orchestra became involved with the cause of the 
working class, in part due to Cardew's engagement with Marxism, and performed around 
the countryside and at various town halls throughout Britain in hopes of stimulating the 
working class. While it is easy to poke fun at a people's music funded by the Arts 
Council, it is important to note that the SO's most prominent members, including Cardew, 
John Tilbury, Howard Skcmpton, and Michael Parsons, spent considerable time reaching 
out into the working communities around Britain in an effort to bridge the gap between the 
working classes and themselves and an attempt to make their music accessible and 
politically relevant. These attempts had their problems however, and after a general 
discussion of the situation (as well as a Marxist theoretical analysis given by John Tilbury 
and Keith Rowe), the different members of the Scratch Orchestra, Cardew included, 
agreed on the futility of the current form of their political gestures, Cardew's role in the 
Scratch Orchestra had always been prominent, and despite the social equality that was 
fostered and maintained throughout the Scratch Orchestra's existence, he nevertheless was 
a 'father-figure' lor the group (which, in political terms, vindicated Marx's theory of the 
'natural leader'). In retrospect, the Scratch Orchestra was a vehicle for the multitude of 
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Cardew's ideas concerning the musical ensemble's social organization and performance 
values. As well it was an ensemble that could and did undertake the broad scope of his 
many-faceted masterpiece The Great Learning. 

During the years in which the Scratch Orchestra flourished (roughly 1969-7 l)and 
immediately previous to them, the student power movement arose in many places, and 
included cities such as Berkeley, New York. Boston, Berlin, London, Paris, Rome, 

Tokyo, and Mexico City, The movements excoriated the capitalist stystem and demanded 
many of the social arrangements that the New Left had pushed for on a theoretical level. In 
Britain, notable demoslrations occurred at the London School of Economics and Essex. 
These events remained independent of the Scratch Orchestra's activities, although members 
of the group, including Cardew, were often activists as well. The events also remained 
independent of the New Left movement , and were viewed as taking place outside the 
theoretical framework within which the New Left usually worked. The intellectuals of the 
New Left did analyse the situation, however, and came to the following conclusions, 
which provide further insight into the historical development of social protest that marked 
the Scratch Orchestra's counter-establishment activities: 

1. There was a rapid increase in number of students because developed capitalism 
required not only a traditional elite, but also a well-trained intellectual labor workforce. 

2. There was continued discrimination against working class children and women. 

3. The students became more radicalised due to the rise of international conflicts and 
their coverage. 20 

As well, the students of the late sixties and early seventies faced a decline in the 
immediate conditions within the academic institution in general, and protested their own 
intellectual manipulation while demanding democratisation of the cultural institution of 
which they were a part. At this point, the New Left had manifested itself, in some ways, 
as a youth movement which supported and embraced the social humanism from a less 

20 Lin Chun. British New Lelt . p.95 
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intellectual point of view. The intellectuals focused on the social-political category of the 
younger generation and examined the probability of genuine social revolution. They 
concluded that the working class was only likely to attempt revolution in their 
developmental phase, and defined the Left’s central problem as one of agency. In the same 
way that the Scratch Orchestra had later reached similar frustrating conclusions, the New 
Left intellectuals soon realised that the events in 1968 and 1969 were unworthy of 
comparison with a real revolution, one that would transform the socio-economic system, or 
in the Scratch Orchestra’s case, the cultural establishment. Even so, 1968 was a historical 
year for the New Leftists in that it marked the first mass resistance to post-industrial 
capitalism. The dynamism of the 1960’s had promoted a fresh force of democratic ideals 
and social emanicipation for the decade to come. 

To summarize the history of the New Left in Britain then, one see roughly three 
major ideological trends which consituted what was nevertheless an integral movement 
during the late fifties and throughout the sixties: 

1. jDissident communism based on working-class culture and politics and other 
nineteenth-century native radical traditions; 

2. ) Independent socialism, stemming from a fusion of the radicalism of the Oxbridge 
professional middle class and the tradition of the London populist protest; 

3. ) Theoretical Marxism, inspired by classical internationalism and continental 
European Marxist currents. 21 

By fusing these three disparate ideological groups, the New Left in Britain ably provided 
the intellectual thrust that spurred the humanist agenda throughout the sixties. Then- 
political interaction was limited in many events, however, and in political history, even 
Chun concluded that, "the British New Left never grew beyond being an intellectual 
opposition and indeed failed to become a major inlerventionalist social force of any 
significance in actual political struggles." 22 In a similar parallel, the avant-garde that 


21 Ibid., p.viii 
22 Ibid., p.xiv. 
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Cardew was a member of throughout the sixties had failed to affect the musical politics of 
the period in any genuinely revolutionary sense. The cultural and political establishments 
had been shaken at the roots of their foundations (the intellectual underpinnings of both the 
New Left and the musical avant-garde had attacked the traditional ideologies on their own 
ground), yet the external manifestations of the politics and the culture remained, to a large 
degree, the same as they had ever been. 

The relevance of the New Left is instead considered by its intellectual legacy. The 
cultural permeation of the Left's relatively small movement of ideas had, in fact, a much 
deeper permanence than its transitory political appearance. The social ideals of the British 
New Left, when considered by their living spirit, remain as an intellectual tradition which 
constantly reappraises the ongoing changes in society, and ensures them contemporary 
relevance. 23 In a similar sense, the Scratch Ochestra relevence is indispensible (as Cage 
said, 'it's not a question of Satie's relevence, he's indispensible') regardless of the impact 
of their activities during the late sixties. The counter-culture indifference to the mainstream 
capitalist classical music establishment retained the autonomy of genuine artistic 
expression. Cardew’s poltical conciousness, heightened during the early years of the 
Scratch Orchestra, was just beginning to develop and the seventies would lead to an even 
greater transformation of his music and his politics. 

Car dew's Socialism 

Cardew's concerns about the composer's role in relation to the performer and the 
musical society at large that had surfaced throughout the sixties, and which manifested 
themselves during his involvement with the Scratch Orchestra, had now come to the fore. 
Cardew's committment to the democratic ideals of the Scratch Orchestra, as well as his 
growing interest in Marxism and the political struggles of the working class, both at home 
and abroad, had led to his politicisation. Considering the presuppositions underlying 
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Cardew's interest in notation and musical organisation (concern for the individual 
performer within the social totality of the musical ensemble, as well as the relation of the 
composer to the both the pcrfomer and the musical ensemble) his socialism was, as John 
Tilbury wrote, "the logical consequence not just of his involvement with the Scratch 
Orchestra, but of the experiences and direction of his life up to that point. (Cardew's) 
deeply rooted morality and tenacious humanism finally found a political purpose, which 
embraced and broadened previous preoccupations and achievements." 24 Like Cardew's 
approach to musical work, his committment to socialism was rigorous and sincere. 

Cardevv had declared himself a socialist in 1971, and over the next three years, he began 
composing in a more familiar, tonal vein in hopes of arousing political conciousness in the 
working classes by utilizing musical language that they could understand. 

The Three Bourgeois Songs (1973) is a product of the transition period during 
which Cardevv worked hard to remold his compositional style. The Songs are settings of 
Chinese poems from an anthology selected by Confucius, and use melodies from 
Paragraph 5 of The Great Learning , in arrangements for piano and voice. Cardew wrote 
that the purpose of presenting these songs was to, "get to grips with bourgeois thought, 
bourgeois emotions. In short, what is bourgeois ideology?" 25 The texts provide insight 
into bourgeois sentiments by presenting short Confucian parables which illustrate the class 
division between rulers and the peasants in ancient China. As well, they show Cardew's 
concern with his own compositional continuity by their use of previously composed 
material. It was during the period in which the Three Bourgeois Songs were written that 
Cardew's musical output, as well as his political leanings, underwent radical 
transformation. Cardew's politicisation and the musical compositions that followed are not 
the central subject of this paper, but a brief discussion of this period of development will be 
given in order to examine his previous compositions from a more complete perspective. 


24 John Tilbury. "The Music of Cornelius Cardew." (notes to sound recording) p.8 

25 Ibid., p.8 
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An examination of The Great Learning, in particular, benefits from a more developed 
investigation into Cardew's musical and ideological growth. 

Between 1973 and 1974, Cardew became increasingly engaged with the political 
theory and practice of Mao Tse Tung, and it was under this influence that he began to 
repudiate his earlier, avant-garde works. In China the Communist party had begun an anti- 
Confucius campaign and as a European supporter of Mao, Cardew reconsidered his earlier 
avant-garde compositions, particularly The Great Learning, which had used a Confucian 
text. Although Cardew later disassociated himself with Maoist thought (he later regarded 
his Maoist period as a bad error, in fact) his harsh criticism of the avant-garde, published in 
his book Stockhausen Serves Imperialism remains valid on purely Marxist terms. 26 

What was the relationship between Chairman Mao Tse-Tung's politics (which had 
held strong influence over the intelligentsia of the New Left in the late sixties) and 
Cardew's writings? Cardew was influenced by Mao's contemporary formulations of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. In the early 1970's, Mao’s political practices were transforming 
China into a revolutionary Communist state in which Marx’s social ideals could be realized. 
Tile events in China became of great interest to Cardew, who. like other Marxists in the 
West, became fascinated by the revolution and supported it from a distance. 

One of Mao's interpretations of Marxist-Leninist theory that stimulated Cardew's 
interest in socio-musical relationships dealt with democratic organizational methods. For 
Mao, a centra] political problem resided in combining strong leadership with the broad 
participation of the masses to effect a radical transformation of society. Because China's 
population was so large, it precluded any immediate political transformation. When Mao 
came to power, he set about to reinterpret the Party line by focusing on Lenin's concept of 
'democratic centralism 1 . Mao used this phrase to describe the inner workings of tile 

26 Stockhausen Sen es Imperialism, named after an article that Cardew wrote for a BBC broadcast of 
Refrain, was published in 1974 and contains a collection of articles which contain fierce criticism of both 
Stockhausen's and Cage's music, a history of the Scratch Orchestra (written by Rod Eley), and Cardew's 
criticism and repudiation of his own avant-garde work, specifically Treatise and The Great Learning. 
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Communist Party and to characterize the the spirit of Chinese society as a whole. This 
concept of democratic centralism was also being employed by the Scratch Orchestra, where 
Cardew had reinforced the importance of each individual to have an equal contribution to 
the whole ensemble. 

There were, however, crucial differences between Lenin's conception of centralism 
and the Maoist practices that influenced Cardew. Whereas Lenin distrusted the masses and 
the working class and believed that they must be guided by a 'concious vanguard' under 
the guise of the Communist Party, Mao did not applied such elitism to his own leadership, 
and indeed, to some extent, trusted the masses to involve them in the shaping of their own 
fate. As well. Lenin had defined democratic centralism as an organizational principle, and 
Mao had instead applied it to political leadership. Mao stated that, "Without democracy, 
there cannot be any correct centralism because people's ideas differ, and if their 
understanding of things lacks unity then centralism cannot be established.'' 27 Mao's 
clearly defined interest in a genuinely democratic form of centralism allowed individual's 
ideas to contribute to a unified society. In the Scratch Orchestra's case, this concept lent 
itself to the group’s social organization, outlined by Cardew in the Draft Constitution, In 
the Draft Constitution, Cardew had defined the group as, "a large number of enthusiasts 
pooling their resources and assembling for action (music making performance, 
edification.)," and ensured that the decision making process for every step of the group's 
collective action would be democratic. 28 

Mao sought to minimize the gap between the beauraucratic government and the 
masses. He was, "persuaded that the energy of the people as a whole can be maximized 
only by releasing the initiative of every individual. Only by mobilizing these energies can 
the country be effectively industrialized, so as to increase national power and the well being 
of the population." 29 Statements like these nearly mirror the writings which preface many 

27 Mao Tse Tung. Quotations I'rnm Chairman Man Tsc Tung . New York; Bantam Books, 1967. p.12 

28 Cornelius Cardew, Scratch Music , p. 10 

29 Stuart Sell ram, ed. Chairman Mao Talks to the People . New York: Pantheon Books, 1974. p. 18 
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of Cardew's experimental compositions that deal with releasing the initiative of the 
performer. The musical goals of The Great Learning, evident in both the texts for each 
Paragraph as well as their musical setting, reflect Mao's concept of democratic centralism 
explicitly. The text for Paragraph 6, for example, reads, "from the son of heaven down to 
the mass of people, all must consider the cultivation of the person the root ." 30 Cardew's 
setting of this text allows each performer to speak the text while sounding different objects. 
Each performer moves the text at his or her own rate, and sounds objects relevant of their 
choosing, thereby incorporating their individual ideas to the whole ensemble (please see 
attached score). 

It is important to note that in many respect, Mao's borrows from Confucius, but 
rejects certain aspects, such as the Confucian intellectual elite. In Mao's "Talk to Music 
Workers" (Aug. 24, 1956), he speaks of combining Western systems while at once 
respecting Chinese history and tradition. While the bulk of the speech deals with realizing 
the fundamental principles of Marxism in the type and style of art, Mao also states that it is 
important to, "learn foreign things because we want to study and develop Chinese 
things....our aim in studying in foreign arts, studying their fundamental theories and 
techniques, is to create a new socialist art of the various peoples of China, which will 
possess its own individual form and style." 31 This exemplifies Mao's recontcxtualization 
of certain historical ideas, such as Confucianism and Marxism. Mao wished to create new 
social structures (in art and in politics) by embracing the fundmentai principles of Marxism- 
Leninism which he labeled, "a general truth which has universal application," and by 
incorporating the old with the new. He hoped to accomplish this by learning and 
respecting the past national and international cultures while applying modern methods from 
the West in one's work. 


Cornelius Cnrdcw, The Great Learning , text by Confucius, Irans. Cardew. 
P-2 

31 Stuart Schram. Chairman Talks to the People , p.21 
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Cardew was taken by Mao's 'progressive' Marxism, and employed some of Mao’s 
ideas in the formation of the Scratch Orchestra. Specifically, Cardew became interested in 
Mao's conception of progressive education as the basis for a new social arrangements, 
which he then applied to the Scratch Orchestra. The three major strands of Mao's 
conception of education that influenced Cardew stated that: 

1. Education must break with traditional patterns of rote learning, scholasticism, and meek 
submission of the pupil to the authority of the teacher. 

2. Education must be linked to practice, and specifically to production. 

3. Education cannot be separated from class struggle. 

Cardew’s formulation of the Scratch Orchestra as a musical ensemble in which 
members actively took part in dismantling the music of the establishment while educating 
themselves on specific related interests (by means of the Research Project) and contributing 
their own unique ideas and notations to the repertoire of the Orchestra's music as well as to 
the production of the Orchestra's concerts clearly shows the influence of Mao's educational 
reforms. Although the SO was not originally engaged in overt political struggles, after late 
1971. the group's activities had also become, in actuality, linked to the class struggle of the 
working class. 32 

Mao's discussion of the qualities of the artwork are also consistent with Cardew's 
general approach to composition up to and including his work with the Scratch Orchestra. 
At the Yenan Talks, Mao stated that, "art must have independent creative qualities; it must 
be distinctly imbued with the character of the times and also with national character...it 
must increasingly reflect the characteristics of (he times and the nation. In trying to achieve 
this we should not shun experimentation." 33 Cardew's efforts to come to grips with the 
bourgeois musical establishment of the I960's had resulted in radical compositional 

32 This was manifest in the Scratch Orchestra's community concerts around Britain (in Newcastle and 
Liverpool), as well as in the highly politicized activties of such members as John Tilbury and Keith Rowe. 
During this period Cardew was developing his class stance, and had not fully determined himself a social 
communist. 

33 Stuart Schram Chairman Mao Talks to ihe People , p.88 








experimentation which employed entirely new concepts of musical organization. The 
scores of Octet 6i\ Treatise, or The Great Learning testify to the exploratory and in some 
cases, reactionary compositional solutions that Cardew devised for his music. 

Cardew also borrowed heavily from Mao's writings for the Party in Stockhausen 
Serves Imperialism and applied the practical aspect of Mao's thought in the musical 
compositions that came after his radical political transformation, too. This becomes evident 
upon examing Mao's published statements and letters, many of which were produced in the 
1960's. For example, several of Mao's statements at the Yenan Forum on Literature and 
Art (may, 1942) are important with respect to Cardew's work and thought. Mao’s claim 
that, "All our literature and art are for the masses of the people, and in the first place for the 
workers, peasants and soldiers; they are created for the workers, peasants and soldiers and 
are for their use," or that, "Our literary and art workers ...must shift their stand; they must 
gradually move their feet over to the side of the workers, peasants, and soldiers, to the side 
of the proletariat, through the process of going into their very midst and into the thick of 
practical struggles and through the process of studying Marxism and society," 34 found 
their way into the langauge Cardew’s writing and into his politics. Stockhausen Serves 
Imperialism is dotted with direct quotes from Mao, as well as Marx and Lenin, and 
Cardew's polemic against the music of John Cage's music (’John Cage; Ghost or 
Monster?) finishes with a typically Maoist flourish; "I see no dilemma for Cage...there’s no 
reason why he can't shuffle his feet over to the side of the people and learn to write music 
which will serve their struggles." 35 

By 1974, Cardew had shifted his class stance and was interested now in only 
writing music that implied the, "correct class stand and the proletarian world outlook." 36 
His subsequent output consisted mostly of political songs written with a specific function 

34 Mao Tse Tung. Quotations --. p. 173 

35 Cornelius Cardew, Stockhausen Serves Imperialism . Latimer New Directions Press: London, 1974 
p.40 

36 John Tilbury. "The Music of Cornelius Cardew." p.9 (notes to sound recording) 








in mind. Because Cardew sought only to write music that would be relevant to the class 
struggle, the music he wrote until his death in 1981 came only at the opportunity of a 
community performance or rally. Bethanicm Song (1974) is good example of Cardew's 
first piece in his new style, under new compositional conditions. The piece was written for 
a campaign to save a children's hospital in one of the poorest quarters of West Berlin. The 
authorities had planned to tear down the hospital and erect an artists' center in its place and 
a huge campaign was mounted against the new project, in which Cardew was also active. 
Cardew's song became the rally song for the campaign, and the music served to help the 
movement. In this situation, Cardew's music had finally become directly relevant to the 
working class and their struggles. 

Cardew's hard-line moral committment to socialism, and his interest in helping to 
support the Party stems from the growth of his own political conciousness, but also pays a 
debt to Mao’s fundamentalist line which often employed phrases such as, 'the correct 
understanding,' and 'this is the correct way." In Mao's speech 'On New Democracy', 
given in January of 1940, he stated, "Our purpose is to ensure that literature and art fit well 
into the whole revolutionary machine as a component part, that they operate as a powerful 
weapon for uniting and educating the people and for attacking and destroying the 
enemy..." 37 Certainly by the mid-seventies, Cardew would have agreed. The style of 
Cardew's compositions had changed radically and Cardew's passionate interest in notation 
and the individual performer had now become channelled directly into ideologically 
motivated music. Cardew's integrity and ingenuity, so evident in his writings and his 
earlier avant-garde compositions, were never negated or abandoned by his politicisation 
however, as one might be led to conclude; from all accounts, these were qualities that he 
displayed in many community music sessions, political rallies, and other related activities 
throughout his last ten years as a communist. 


37 
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Over the late sixties and into the seventies, as Cardew continued his investigations 
into experimental notation, his political thought and philosophical interests had become 
increasingly engaged with the social aspect of the production of music. Cardew himself 
became more and more political, and increasingly alienated from the established social and 
musical conventions of the establishment. Eventually, Cardew's alienation, his exploratory 
notations and his developing political conciousness had led to the foundation of his own 
type of musical society, the Scratch Orchestra, where he had determined the social and 
musical conventions. Throughout Cardew's develoment as a composer, his musical 
thought had consistently explored many different aspects of musical notation, (he had dealt 
specifically with relationships between the musical notation, the performer, and the 
composer) and had stayed true to the nature of his initial interest in notation by remaining 
concerned with the social relationship between the composer and the performer, or a group 
of perfomers, until the end of his life. The increasing alienation he had felt during the late 
1960’s forced him further and further to the left, at which point his politicisation occurred. 
This, as Tibury has written, was the natural result of the life that Cardew had experienced 
up to that point, as well as his development as a composer in relation to the exterior musical 
and political climate of the period. 

Cardew's hard line stance, in both the musical avant-garde and in political life, 
which he eventually became wholly embedded in during the seventies, has largely been 
characterized as naive, simply because of the ideal simplicity of his politics. 38 What has 
seemingly been ignored, however, is not Cardew's politics -of this many other composers 
and historians seem both concerned and confused- but the musical thought embodied in his 
notations before his politicisation and for that matter, regardless of it. The distinction 
between what Cardew was saying and what Cardew was doing, musically, is an important 
one. Cardew’s notations before his politicisation, specifically the notations contained in 

18 Although Cardew himself argued that it was ihe bourgeois idealism of the avant-garde that he found so 
simplistic and unattractive after he had ren undated his former association with the style and those related to 
iL 
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The Great Learning, are deeply significant in terms of reconceptualizing many aspects of 
musical organization and social organization within the musical ensemble. 
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Interview with alcides lanza. Nov. 1995, McGill University 
(edited may 1996) 


Dean Rosenthal: In what capacity did you know Cardew? How did you meet him? 
alcides lanza: As far as I can recall, we met first in New York probably around 1964-65, 
when he was touring with his ensemble (AMM), and I went to his concert and spoke 
briefly with him. And I remember I was extremely interested because we were doing 
similar things. But I was new in New York.. .and that was it. So then we jump to 
1972-73 when I was in residence in Berlin with the DAAD (a Berlin Grant Program.. A 
few months later he arrived with a similar grant. He chose to live with the workers, 
where the workers lived, due to his, you know, political ideas. So he went to live in 
factory town, but he would come rather frequently to our place. We were living not to far 
from Checkpoint Charlie, near Gunterstrasse (?). .. .Well, to make a long story short, he 
took a liking to my wife Meg's cooking, and the thing is that on many occaisions he 
would just ring the bell or give us a telephone call and say, 'listen. I'm six blocks from 
your home, can I come and visit?' and usually it was around dinner time or lunchtime. So 
immediately we realized it was convenient for him to be fed, and we were happy to do 
this. And there were extraordinary political discussions with Cornelius and his leftist 
leanings, and me, the listener. Meg, who is American, and obviously couldn't understand 
why there were leftist people in the world. 

.So we fed Cornelius and in exchange for that received wonderful discussions. 

During our stay in Berlin he did several concerts. We went to go to the Akademie der 
Kunst, but Cornelius' music had changed, and had moved in style away from graphic 
music and aleatoric music to a very tonal, simple music. 

D.R.: I guess right around 1970-72, he reconstructed his musical philosophy in terms of 
his compositional techniques, and decided that in order to further espouse the cause of the 




proletariat and the working classes he had to write music that would be directly 
accessible to them. So at that time, he was presenting mostly the tonal works? 
a.l.: Yes, exclusively. I didn't see anything from the Great Learning. He wouldn't really 
touch that for quite a while and he wanted to be seen as closer to the masses, the workers. 
D.R.: Now, how was his music received at the time? How did you receive it? Do you 
have any particular impressions? 

a.l. :Well, I think it was well-received, it was easy to understand. What was difficult for 
us to understand, and us means the many other composers, Earle Brown, Morton 
Feldman, among the Germans, Koestller and Roscoff, people slighly younger, too. The 
workers didn't go to his concerts. And the music was easy to understand, but what was 
difficult to understand was Cornelius Cardew the way we kenw him before and his need 
to do this music. He never provided a clear answer to a question that Meg posed more 
than once: "Why don't you go live in East Berlin?" All these communist artists were 
living in West. Not necessarily (live) in Berlin, go in the countryside, live with the 
workers. And no one did that, so they were intellectual leftists. 

D.R: That's a criticism that the British New Left and the leftists in general faced. In 
doing work on Cardew, I've noticed more that he was trying to affect the elite and to 
create a channel of communication between these intellectuals and the workers. 
a.l.: We didn't feel that Cornelius wrote such good music in this 'new' style. 

D.R. So, when you meet Cardew, when he was coming to your house, what were your 
impressions of him as a person? 

a.l.: Oh, he was a wonderful guy, we just loved Cardew. Everything that emanated from 
him was positive, there were no hard edges or negative sides.... the music I have heard, 
well that memory is stronger than the violin and piano piece I heard there (in Berlin), so I 
didn't take too many points away from him. He elaborated on a number of things he was 
planning to do, and that turned out to be the Scratch Orchestra. I think if that was his 



way to reach many more people...that he accomplished very well. 

D.R.: Everything I've read about him has been positive. 

a.l.: Meg remembers feeling that she always wanted to hug the guy, a motherly feeling, 
cause he was so good. And we were also friendly with Morton Feldman, but we couldn't 
stand the guy. 



Interview with Brian Chemev . Nov. 22 . 1995. (edited may 1996) 


Brian Cherney: I knew of him of course, he was a fairly prominent figure. 

Dean Rosenthal: Did you meet him when you were in London (in 1979)? 

B.C.: I went to a concert of his at the ICA Theatre. 

D.R.: How would you characterize your response to the concert? 

B.C.: Well, it was very odd because the music that was played was music that had been 
written before his politicization. It was written during the period where he was 
considered one of the leaders of the avant-garde movement, I suppose, in the 50's-60's. 
And he was present at the concert and asked to speak about his pieces. And he refused to 
talk about them, he said they were of no particular value or interest. He wanted to talk 
about the strikes that were going on at the time.. .1 don't remember a lot more that. 

D.R.: How was his work received then by the community, at the that time? How did 
people react to it? 

B.C.: They reacted favorably to the music itself. I don't really know how they reacted to 
the other attitudes, because it is rather unusual for a composer to basically disavow most 
of the music that made him prominent, and return to a very conservative style. 

D.R.: As an historian and as a composer, he did you perceive his change in style (in the 
early the seventies)? It's not something that takes place in too many people's careers. 
B.C.: I think it was terribly misguided to tell you the truth. 

D.R.: In what way? 

B.C.: Well, in the sense that you write interesting and rather provocative pieces which 
challenge the listener, to pieces which are really only intended to convey or be used as 
vehicles for some sort of political ideology or message. And I think there's been enough 
experience of that sort of thing in this century to know that it rarely produces interesting 
art. More often then not, it produces simply mediocre works, whether in literature 
painting or so on, because the artist cannot really be funneled specifically with broad 



appeal without losing some integrity and some sense of adventure, some sense of 
creativity. I think in the end you end up with a mish-mash of third-rate Chopin and 
Tchaikovsky, and various other figures. It's pointless. 

D.R.: Are you familiar with the Cardew's work 'The Great Learning.'? 

B.C.: Yes, I 've heard parts and recordings. 

D.R.: Could you comment on that? 

B.C.: I guess it really depends on the performance situation. I mean, I'm not terribly 
keen about that music, I don't find it stimulating or thought-provoking. See, I don't like 
passing value-judgements because I don't think that that's my role, or that it should be 
people's role, neccessarily. And I think there's been too much of that, where you have a 
particular kind of ideology and you damn everybody else. 

D.R.: I guess I'd be interested in hearing about what is particularly striking concerning 
that particular work. 

B.C.: I think the effect many people participating in a kind of process is interesting. One 
thing that struck me is that it does have a very un-western kind of aesthetic, a sound, it's 
very different, certainly. I guess that's one thing I find interesting, you know the 
continuity of the process. It doesn't have the mind-numbing regularity which I find very 
objectionable in other types of music. So yes, I reacted positively to it. 

D.R.: What strkes me about Cardew's work in general, and his reactions to events around 
him as published in Sotkchausen Serves Imperialism, is that he's interested in how music 
functions as a commodity within society, and how it affects the different levels of the 
social strata, in a very political respect. A lot of different writers see Cardew's move to 
tonality as a 'naive' move. Would you agree with that? 

B.C.: Yeah, I would say there's certainly a large element of naivete. I don't think a 
sophisticated composer would be remotely interested in something like that because if 
you read the history of the twentieth century about the kinds of things that have been 
done by totalitarian regimes and try to use music to a political end, virtually none of the 



music has remained really memorable. It just didn't work. It just produces trite, cliche- 
ridden music. I mean, fine. I'm not saying people shouldn't write tonal music if they 
want, again, it's their business. The trouble is that most of the people who write tonal 
music, even now, like Michael Nyman, for instance, I mean there's a composer who's had 
a great deal of exposure, but the music is so bad, really, it is, it's terrible music. 

D.R. In what way do you mean? 

B.C.: It's boring from the point of view of the phrase structure, it's awkward 
harmonically, and the dissonance treatment sounds fortuitous. I mean, I can write better 
tonal music than that if I want, it sort of sounds like I'm bragging, it's terrible. 

D.R.: No, no. 

B.C.: I have. There's some right up there (points to wall). When I was writing pieces 
like that and I needed tonal music, I wrote it, and it was fun, great fun. It serves a certain 
purpose in piece like that, and I don't use to convey a certain message. It's not intended to 
convey some sort of message about what's good or bad for whoever's listening. There are 
just so many interesting and rich things to explore at the end of the twentieth century, so 


it doesn't interest me at all. 



